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export firms with their branches, dock-warehouses, and counting-
houses, ships and caravans, the freighters and overseas merchants
who 'travel widely*1, and the business men who travel by land.
There were also trading corporations and associations, on the lines
of the 'Chamber of commerce' at Ostia for the branch of the
Mtoxa civita, the Gallic trading companies, the Alexandrine
associations of naxkkroiznd emporoi^ and the societies of Palmyrene
merchants with their communal caravans organized on Oriental
models. The law governing commercial transactions was worked
out in the minutest detail and implies complicated trading
negotiations such as are exemplified in the Egypt papyri and the
legal documents from Dounu Token money2 also appears, indi-
cating that the pressure of monetary transactions was such that
the ordinary coinage of Empire, province and city proved in-
sufficient Finally, the general prosperity, to which we recur later,
is a striking testimony to the flourishing condition of trade* If we
attempt to make a list of countries according to their trading
activity, the following order may be tentatively suggested. Gaul
and Germany west of the Rhine, with North Italy, Syria, and
Egypt stand first In the second category come Asia Minor,
Dalmatia, South Russia, Italy, Spain, the Danufaian lands, and
Britain. Africa (with Numidia and Mauretania) and Sicily perhaps
come only in the third class together with the remaining territories.
With trade at this level, the former interdependence of the
Empire internally and with the external world naturally remained
tiWtered, The character of the goods exchanged also underwent
no change, whether we consider interprovincial or international
trade. This means that interprovincial trade continued to supply
not only various specialities, which will have been handled by
moderate-sized trade organizations and by itinerant vendors3, but
also large quantities of the most vital necessities, which constituted
wholesale trade, Among these necessities were food-supplies,
xnetals, woods, textiles, and pottery metal and glass utensils of
everyday use, so that this trade was clearly of basic importance in
the economic scheme. International commerce was comple-
mentary to mterprovincial trade, and supplied the same products
as before*, namely mass-produced articles and luxury specialities,
not of immediate vital importance. There was still a great demand
for both types, and in view of the permanently unfavourable
foreign trade balance this resulted in a vast drainage of money
1 E.g. LG* xn, (9), 1240.
*  Rostovtzeff^^.^^JSf^.jKw/.pp,172,542,Germ. Ed. i,pp. 150,310.
*  Philostratus, Ftta Afott. iv, 32, 2.            * See vol. x, pp. 412 sqq.